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Emily Markham was a beauty both in person and in mind; 
her acquirements were of that solid kind which, though at 
that time considered absolutely necessary, are now too often 
neglected in the education of young ladies. Previously to 
the breaking out of that war which so gloriously terminated 
in “wresting from England the brightest jewel in her mo- 
narch’s crown,’ Miss Markham had been attending a semi- 
nary in the vicinity of Boston, at that time the residence of 
her father’s family ; but on the first outbreak, her ever anxious 
parents, fearful for her safety, unless under their immediate 
eye, recalled her to her native town. Soon, however, the ar- 
rival of British troops, and the appointment of Gen. Gage, 
their commander, Governor of the colony, with the events 
which immediately followed these hostile demonstrations, 
impelled Mr. Markham to remove his family to his exten- 
sive estate and rural seat on the shores of Lake Horicon, 
where they enjoyed an uninterrupted and happy retreat, un- 
til the arrival of a numerous band of skinners, a species of 
land pirates, put an end to their domestic pleasures. These 
murderous ruffians, drove the inmates from their dwelling, 
and then, setting fire to the buildings, withdrew in triumph, 
yet in haste, to some accustomed hiding place. The head 
of the family, Mr. Markham, being absent, there remained 
only Mrs. Markham, her daughter Emily, and a few 
negro servants; some of the latter of whom were taken by 
the marauders as valuables. Mrs. Weston had with her 
accustomed benevolence and philanthropy, offered these 
houseless neighbours an asylum until arrangements could be 
made for their removal, either to Boston or New York, in 
each of which places they were certain of meeting a hearty 
reception from their numerous friends. It was while en- 
joying this generous hospitality, that our story finds them. 

Tea had just been announced, and the ladies we have men- 
tioned were proceeding to the table, when a loud rap was 
heard at the door, which produced upon the individuals com- 
prising the party, sensations widely differing. All were anx- 
lously awaiting the announcement of the servant; when 


a tall figure of a man entered the room, envelloped in a 
cloak; ina moment he without speaking, uncovered himself, 
and stood before the wondering circle as Charles Weston! 

« Mother, dear mother, is it you®”’ he exclaimed, and was 
soon half smothered in the embraces of his affectionate 
parent. 

«But Charles do you not see who is here,’’ said his 
mother, when the first paroxisms of delight were over. 
The young man turned, and slightly, yet gracefully bowing 
to the ladies, commenced a conversation with the eldest, 
though the glances that were interchanged between him and 
Emily showed that although in company they were diffi- 
dent, still if they could be alone even for a brief period, 
might come to a better understanding. 

‘But your father, Charles, what of him?’’ asked his ex- 
pectant mother, “we had hoped that ere this he would have 
again been with us.”’ 

«‘ Father has been ordered, since the battle i 

“ Battle! what battle? has there been a battle? 

“Well, then, we have had a battle, and beaten Burgoyne, 
who has surrendered to the army under the command of 
General Gates, in which I have the honour to be a sub. 
But to return to father. He has been ordered to attend 
General Gates, during the time required for the settlement 
of the treaty of capitulation, or ‘‘convention,”’ as they are 
pleased to designate it, after which he will immediately fly 
to the arms of his affectionate wife. But I not being required 
at camp, for three weeks, have obtained leave of absence 
during that time.” 

“And my father, Cha 
Markham. 

“Your father, may be expected here on the morrow, as I 
left him at camp, waiting for certain papers, on the receipt 
of which he would immediately start for home, to return 
no more to the noise and bustle of a camp—but come, 
Pomp has been thrusting his head in at the door, at short 
intervals, these ten minutes, from which I infer that tea is 
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prepared.” Here they all adjourned to the table, and while 
supping their tea, Charles gave them a more full account of 
the battle and subsequent surrender; and in his turn was, 
for the first time, informed of the disaster which had befall- 
en the Markham family. 

Harry Weston had been, from his early childhood, a wild 
and reckless youth, and the very antipodes of his younger 
brother, Charles; who was the personification of all that was 
mild and amiable. For this reason the elder had viewed 
him with a cordial hate, from youth even to the days of 
manhood. Quarrels were oft times the natural result, of 
this state of feeling, and in all of which Harry was certain 
to be the aggressor. At the commencement of the war of 
the American Revolution, Charles Weston, though certainly 
of a peaceful disposition, was excited by the wrongs which 
his country had suffered, and deeming it the duty of every 
citizen to yield his aid in freeing her from the yoke of 
bondage beneath which she now groaned, joined the army 
under General Gates. Here he soon showed such aptness 
and desire to comprehend the art of war, as procured his 
promotion from the ranks, to an ensigncy, from which he 


finally rose to a Lieutenantcy, which rank he held at the. 


capture of Burgoyne. Harry on the contrary, either from 
viewing the question differently, or from a desire to oppose 
his brother, early sided with the British. Since this act of 
treachery to his country, he had several times been persua- 
sively spoken with, both by his father and brother, upon 
the subject, but he not likeing, as he said, to be dictated to, 
had constantly disregarded their entreaties. 

“«‘Charles,”’ said his mother, as they returned from the tea 
table to the parlor, “did you hear any thing of your brother, 
during or after the battle?’ 

“Tn the onset of the fight,’’ replied her son, “I caught a 
bare glimpse of his form, rallying his men, who had faltered; 
subsequently I seen him no more, and on enquiring for him 
after the surrender, I learned that previous to the termina- 
tion of the battle, he had been seen to mount a horse, given: 
him by Burgoyne himself, and ride swiftly off,in a norther- 
ly direction. These are my latest tidings of my erring 
brother.” 

“That is strange,’ remarked Mrs. Weston, “I hope he 
has not deserted his cause, now that he has espoused it, 
since that would indeed be a stain upon our family.” 

“No fears of that; Harry, though sometimes a little hasty, 
never was guilty of a dishonorable action. No doubt he is 
at this moment on some duty assigned him by his comman- 
der.’’ Here the matter dropped, and Charles soon after left 
the room. As he stepped into the hall, he heard a light 
footstep just behind him, and turning was enfolded in the 
arms of his own Emily! 

“Q! Charles, how glad I am you are once more with us; 
how often have I feared that you had fallen on the field, or 
still worse, had been barbarously butchered at the hands of 
some cruel Indian. But now that youare once more safely 
returned I am relieved.”? What further passed at this inter- 
view, is not for us to know, but arguing from the conclusion, 
nothing unworthy of such a prelude befel the parties; for 
on Emily’s again entering the parlor she complained of the 
suffocating heat, and selected a seat in a shady angle of the 





room—perhaps to hide any seeming confusion such warmth 
might have occasioned. ‘The evening passed happily away, 
and at an early hour all retired for the night. ; 

Although Charles loved, yet he loved within rational 
bounds, and his passion was not sufficient to encroach upon 
his natural rest; and therefore, what with the fatigues of the 
day, and the contrast between his straw and blanket at camp, 
and the comfortable feather bed at home, he soon fell into 
a sound sleep, from which he was awakened at midnight, 
by a glare of light that flashed in his face through a window. 
He started to his feet, and seizing his pistols, threw up the 
sash to learn the cause of this disturbance. At a short dis- 
tance from his place of observation, he saw standing four or 
five men, one of whom held a dark lantern, that he occa- 
sionally opened and closed, which seemed to explain the 
origin of the light which awakened him. They were evi- 
dently waiting for another gang of men, of about the same 
number, who were advancing slowly with something on 
their shoulders, that he now perceived to be a large stick 
or log of wood, which they proceeded to employ as a bat- 
tering ram. The other party now lent their assistance, and 
the huge weapon was quickly brought to bear.upon the 
lower door of the edifice. At the first blow this was shat- 
tered, and the party entered the hall. Charles, however, was 
prepared, and as they advanced to surmount the stairs he fired 
from the top; one of their number fell, apparently dead, and 
which was followed by the instantaneous retreat of the rest, 
dragging after them the body of the one who had fallen. 
By this time the whole house was aroused, and orderin 
the servants to arm, Charles led the pursuit of the retreating 
Skinners. They fired a few shots, which were returned 
without effect, by the robbers, when the pursuit was given 
over, and the party commenced its return. 

“Hark!” exclaimed the leader of the Skinners, when 
they had reached the high road, “‘what’s that?”? the heavy 
gallop of a body of light horse was now heard, through the 
still night air, and it was this that the practised ear of the 
leader had discovered, and to which he had called the at- 
tention of his comrades. “To cover, boys, they’re upon us,”’ 
and all was in a moment silent, save the clatter of hoofs, 
and the clang of sabres, as a fine troop of cavalry of some 
thirty men, drew up in front of Mr. Weston’s house. Then, 
and not till then, did the Skinners break cover, and flying 
down the road with the swiftness of a pack of hounds, they 
soon disappeared in the distance. “Dismount!”? The order 
was obeyed, and the commander knocked at the door, which 
was opened by Charles, in person, pistol in hand, being sur- 
prised at this new disturbance. But on recognising the 
blue and buff uniform of his own corps, his fears at once 
vanished, and in a moment he was enraptured to find him- 
self in the presence of his father. “Here, Markham,”’ where 
are you?’’ said Mr. Weston, and a fine, gentlemanly looking 
personage stepped forward, who was immediately recognis- 
ed by his own wife and daughter. The greetings on all 
hands, were hearty:and affectionate; but Captain Weston 
was a soldier, and therefore too mindful of his troop to 
keep them long standing in the night air, since both man 
and beast needed rest; so placing himself at their head he 
led them to the capacious barns, where they were soon 
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comfortably quartered. After himself attending to the in- 
structions of the guard, he again entered the house. 

“How happens it that you are all so elaborately dressed?,’’ 
said he, observing that the ladies were all in their usual habili- 
ments; “I had not expected to be received with ceremony at 
this hour.’”? The affair of the Skinners was now related, 
which of course explained the whole, and added not a little 
to his astonishment. On the other hand he was questioned 
as to the cause of his coming with such a body guard of men; 
but to this he only answered that “he was a person of too great 
importance to be suffered to roam about unattended’’—and 
changed the conversation. After some farther congratula- 
tions he summoned Charles to the hall, and said to him, 
‘you are officer of the guard: do not suffer the men, on any 
account, to lay off their arms or accoutrements. I shall 
sleep two hours, when you will call me, without waking 
any other members of the family; put yourself in uniform, 
as you march with us.”? Charles did as becomes a military 
man, that is, he obeyed orders without asking any questions, 
and ina few moments the late scene of bustle and excite- 
ment was disturbed only by the solitary tramp of the dis- 
mounted dragoons, who acted as sentries. 

When the two hours had passed, Charles awakened his 
father, and the two silently proceeded to the temporary 
quarters of the light horse. The men were awakened, and 
without noise, unpicketed their horses and stood ready for 
further orders. 

« Prepare to mount. Mount !’’ commanded Capt. West- 
on, “ Forward, trot!”’? and the whole troop moved off in a 
northerly direction. 

« Perhaps, Charles, you would be glad to be informed of 
the cause of this movement,’’ said his father, when the body 
was in motion. I will explain to you. In one of the bloody 
contests which preceded the surrender, the enemy were so 
far discomfitted that a part of his works were stormed by 
our troops, when a portion of Gen. Burgoyne’s baggage fell 
into our hands. Among this was found a statement of the 
force, &c. of several recruiting parties, in different parts of 
the Eastern and Middle States, and, among others, one was 
mentioned in this vicinity. As I had leave of absence, this 
was coupled with an order to take command of a party for 
the purpose of beating up their quarters; and we ate now 
hound upon that service.’”’ 

“But, father, do you know their hiding place? 

‘‘Yes; that also was mentioned in the statement; so that 
we are perfectly safe on that score. Dragoons! attention ! 
gallop.”’ And the splendid troop moved on in hot haste yet 
all in perfect order. 

Let us now return to Harry Weston; and to do so, we 
must introduce the reader to a lone cave, distant about five 
rods from the road where we left the sentinel, when we 
were last here. The cave was one of great magnitude, but 
had been partitioned, by art, into compartments, one of 
which was used as a mess and lodging-room for the recruits, 
and the other as a stable. In the former there was now as- 
sembled, a party of some twenty men, all of whom wore the 
fatigue dress of the British infantry. They were seated 
round a long table, on which were the remains of a supper, 
and jugs of liquor, to which the men had evidently been pay- 


ing their devotions; some were playing at cards, some at dice, 
while not a few, lay asleep on the long benches, ranged 
against the walls. Apart from the rest sat Harry Weston, 
busily engaged in examining papers, and in their connexion 
consulting a map, and who, occasionally casting an eye 
toward the revellers, at the table, from time to time checked 
their mirth, or dispute as they reached too high a pitch. 
This was to be their last night in the cave, as on the morrow 
they were to march for Montreal, whither St. Leger, after his 
precipitate retreat from Fort Schuyler, had already preceded 
them. ‘These occupations were here broken in upon by the 
entrance of the sentinel, in great trepidation, stating that a 
body of cavalry was approaching by the road. “Back to 
your post! shouted Harry, in a voice of thunder; ‘‘let me 
but see one symptom of cowardice among you, and I will 
cut down the man who betrays it; now to your arms, men, 
and we may yet defeat them.” Supported as it were, by 
his words, every soldier seized his musket, and stood upon 
the defensive. A shot from the sentry now told that he 
was again at his post, and this was immediately followed by 
the fire of half a dozen pistols, showing that the dragoons 
were at hand. 

“Forward! my boys,’’ exclaimed Capt.Weston: “ For- 
ward”? was echoed by his junior officers, “ forward!’ shout- 
ed the men, and with a wild halloo, on they went like the 
rush of a mighty torrent, until stayed by the underbrush 
which barred their further progress on horseback. “ Dis- 
mount !’”? and the nobly trained steeds, halting at this well 
known order, their riders alighted; throwing their bridles 
across the branches of trees, the men pushed forward in 
search of the strong hold of the tories. They had reached 
an open esplanade, bounded on all sides by the heavy brush- 
wood, when the fire of twenty men burst upon them from 
some hidden place. “Steady, men, steady,” said Charles, 
when the men began to waver from the effect of this unseen 
fire. ‘ Watch the flashes at the next round, and then push 
forward.” At this moment another, and equally galling 
discharge issued forth. “ Now I have it; press on, men !?? 
and the whole troop, following Charles’ orders, rushed to. 
the entrance of the cave. Here ensued a scene which beg- 
gars all description. The dismounted dragoons fought, 
sabre in hand, opposed to the bayonets of the tories, while 
occasionally a pistol shot was heard, from some one not en- 
gaged hand to hand. Nowa sabre gleamed for a moment 
in the starlight, and descended crushing upon the scull of 
its opposer, and now a bayonet is driven socket deep into 
the body of a dragoon, and again drawn forth followed by 
the deep red blood, a groan, a struggle and all was over; 
while the conflict still raged and the combattants were heed- 
less of the loss. Slowly retreating, and contesting the 
ground, step by step, the tories were closely followed by 
the dragoons, until finally, their number thinned by death, 
and their courage dimned, they were reluctantly compelled 
to surrender; when with an air of dogged sullenness, they 
threw down their arms, and marched forth from the cave. 
Of thirty horses that night gallopped to the scene of action, 
twelve were now without riders, and from the ranks of the 
enemy about an equal number avenged their death. 

Neither Charles nor his father was acquainted with the 
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fact that their principal prisoner was Harry Weston; 
although he was very well aware, from some glimpses 
which he caught of Charles’ face, during the skirmish, that 
he was captive to his own brother. His proud spirit was 
humbled, and his head bowed at the thought of this; and 
confident of the ignorance of the others on the subject, he 
inwardly resolved not to break the secret. ‘“Charles,’’ said 
Capt. Weston, when they had again mounted, “you will 
take charge of the prisoners, and push on to camp, as such 
were the General’s orders, in case of a capture.’’ Charles, 
however much he might have wished to see his mother, and 
another, who shall be nameless, was bound to obey, and 
therefore bidding his father a good night, he gave the order 
to march. 

The family at the house had been awakened by the firing, 
and were surprised to find that neither the two gentlemen, 
nor the dragoons were any where to be found; and the con- 
clusion immediately arrived at was, of course, that the 
troops were skirmishing with the enemy; although the ex- 
istence of any parties, in the British interests, in that 
section, was unknown to them. Mr. Markham, fearing for 
the safety of his friends, was about to mount his horse and 
fo in pursuit, when his intentions were frustrated by the 
arrival of Capt. Weston himself, but alone. He was met at 
the hall door by the family, all eager to learn the cause 
of his coming unattended, when the whole matter was soon 
explained by him. As day was already breaking, they now 
retired to catch a hurried sleep after the fatigues and dangers 
of the night. 

Just as Capt. Weston had finished his last cup of coffee, at 
breakfast, a light-horseman, “fiery with haste,’’ rode up to 
the door and, dismounting, entered the room. He gave the 
customary salute, and handed a letter to Capt. Weston: the 
recipiert read it, and it fell from his hand accompanied with 
an exclamation of surprise and sorrow. It ran as follows: 

“Dear father—On halting this morning, for breakfast, 
judge of my feelings when in the leader of the prisoners I 
recognised my brother Harry! I wish you immediately to 
repair to camp, which I shall reach before you. CHARLEs.”’ 

Mrs. Weston, on learning the purport of the letter, sud- 
denly fainted, and was borne to her room; while her hus- 
band ordered his horse and was soon out of sight * * * 

Gate’s camp, though in general, famed for its good order 
and attention to duty, was on the day we mention, in great 
confusion, on account of the arrival of the prisoners, and es- 
pecially of Harry Weston, a well known officer in the Bri- 
tish army. Several horses were standing near the General’s 
marquée, and all seemed to indicate the session of a court 
martial. The dinner call had just sounded, and the men 
were seen running in every direction, for fear of that calam- 
ity, next to a defeat, the most disastrous to a soldier, viz. 
being late to dinner, when an orderly issued from the Gen- 
eral’s marquée and, mountirg one of the horses rode off at 
the top of his speed. No sooner was he gone than several 
staff officers, in full uniform, sallied forth and rode slowly 
away to their different quarters. Directly following these, 
came a guard of six men, with a corporal, conducting in 
their midst, the unfortunate Harry Weston, whom they ac- 
companied to the guard tent. His father and brother, arm- 











in-arm, soon followed him there, and were instantly admit- 
ted by the officer on duty. 

On entering the tent, they observed Harry sitting with 
his hands covering his eyes, but on hearing their footsteps 
he arose and saluted them. “ Well, Harry,” said his father, 
‘you are now a prisoner, and probably destined to suffer 
death: do you still feel that, in abandoning the cause of 
the country which gave you birth, you have acted the part 
of a patriot and a man?” “Alas, my father,’? was the 
reply, “I fear me that any repentance of mine would come 
too late to avert my impending doom. A court martial has 
convicted me of treason, and sentenced me to die, which sen- 
tence, I acknowledge to be a just one, and have only now 
to say let the law take its course; my only desire is that I 
may be treated as a soldier, rather than a traitor, and die as 
such.”” “A messenger has been despatched to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, praying a pardon, but the event is doubt- 
ful: his Excellency is ever willing to pardon when, in his 
mind, the culprit has reasonable claims, but in this case the 
crime is of such a nature that but little hope is to be enter- 
tained,”’ answered Capt. Weston, “and therefore the more 
reason to be preparing for death.”? “QO, that I had been 
faithtul to my country; and how quickly would I now make 
all the atonement in my power, were my hfe spared me. 
But, my dear father, it is dreadful to think of dyimg in this 
way.” “Well Harry,” said his father, “this interim is too 
painful: I leave you with the chaplain who will give you 
all the consolation in his power.’’? So saying he hurried 
from the tent with Charles. " ” * ts 7 

The appointed day at length arrived, and still no pardon 
from Washington, although the messenger had been several 
days returned. No further hopes, therefore, were enter- 
tained, and all was prepared for that most solemn of scenes, a 
Military Execution. A troop of dragoons was selected to 
guard the victim to the ground, and a body of infantry was 
detailed to serve as a firing party. The camp wore an 
unusual air of sadness, for sorrow seemed to sit upon every 
brow; even the ensign, at the general’s quarters, clung list- 
lessly to its staff, and appeared to partake of the all-pervad- 
ing sympathy in favour of the: prisoner. 

The signal being given the prisoner issued from the guard 
tent, accompanied by his father and brother, and several of 
the chaplains from the different regiments. He seemed re- 
signed, but was very full, and faltered much in his walk, 
probably from long confinement. ‘Through the especial in- 
tervention of his father the mode of execution had been 
changed from the usual method, to that of shooting, and 
when Harry saw this he evinced his gratitude by a faint 
smile. The line was formed, and the whole moved for- 
ward to appropriate musick. Arrived at the fatal spot, 
Harry, kneeling upon his coffin, allowed his eyes to be 
bandaged. “Ready! exclaimed the officer in command, 
and the heavy click of the locks fell upon the ear like a 
death knell. “ Aim !’?——— there an extraordinry bustle 


was heard, and the officer turning, as he gave the order, 
«“ Recover arms!’ observed a dragoon advancing at fulk 
speed, waving in his hand an open paper which, as he drew 


up, was taken from him by the officer, who read it as 
follows : 
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«The commander-in-chief, taking into consideration the 
youth and respectable parentage of Harry Weston, now a 
prisoner under sentence of death, in the camp of Maj. Gen. 
Gates, grants him a full pardon, on condition of his punctu- 
ally discharging in future, all the duties of a faithful citizen.” 

So overcome was the prisoner by this, for it was read 
within his hearing, that he fainted, and was borne insensible 
from the ground. 


* * % * * * * * * * 


Some four years subsequently to this scene, when the 
victorious army of Washington entered Yorktown, Harry 
Weston, at the head of that company of infantry, with 








suc 


which he had seen much service, was the first to set foot 
within the lately hostile citadel, and with his own hand he 
planted the Stars anp Stripes on one of the demolished 
batteries. | 
* * * * * * * * * * * 

In May, 1783, Charles Weston and Emily Markham 
were united in the sacred bonds of matrimony; and we find 
it duly recorded that, upon that occasion hone danced more 
gracefully or with lighter heart than did Capt. Harry 
Weston, U.S. A. 

Buffalo, July 6, 1841. 








THE “LEHIGH ARTILLERISTS” 


OF ALLENTOWN, PA. 


The voluntary cultivation of a military spirit among our 
citizens, is perhaps the most promising feature in the char- 
acter of our nation. Every able-bodied citizen, is, it is true 
in strictness a member of the great “National Guards,”’ but 
still no village however inconsiderable seems to rest per- 
fectly content, until it can boast of one or more well organ- 
ized and equipped volunteer corps. Of the propriety and cor- 
rectness of this feeling, we think there can be but one opinion. 
All who are content to take the world as it actually is, who 
are willing to believe that all men are merely human, that na- 
tions are, and will continue to be jealous of each other, fond 
of contention, and ambitious of conquest, must acknowledge 
the importance and the necessity of encouraging a disposition 
which more than any thing else perhaps tends to strengthen 
one government, which fosters among the people a devoted 
love of country, by assigning to every man enjoying its pro- 
tection, a portion of the glorious task of defending it in the 
hour of danger. 

The citizens of Allentown are not behind their brethren 
in any part of the country in their devotion to Military af- 
fairs. Few towns of the same size are able to furnish an 
equal number of Volunteers. 

From the time of the disbanding of the “ Northampton 
Blues,’”? (who were drafted for service at Marcus Hook, 
during the last war,) until the year 1827, there was no reg- 
ularly organized Volunteer Corps in the Borough of Allen-. 
town. In that year several gentlemen, (among whom was 
our present brigade inspector, Col. Wm. Fry,) succeeded in 
organizing the “ l.ehigh Artillerists,” a corps of 50 men, who 
elected their officers, and were commissioned by Gov. Wolf. 
Three years afterwards, some misunderstanding took place, 
in consequence of which Captain Fry, who had taken so 
active and efficient a part in establishing the corps, resigned, 


and was succeeded by Captain John F. Ruhe, Jr., under 


whose command the corps existed four years, maintaining 
during that period, the character of a well organized and 
well disciplined corps. When the commission expired, a 
number of the old members retired, and were succeeded by 
a large number of new ones. The company being again 
organized, elected Samuel Gumpert, Hsq., their Cap- 
tain, under whose command the company remained about 
four years and a half. While under his command, and 
pending the Presidential campaign which terminated in the 
election of Mr. Van Buren, a misunderstanding took place, 
which resulted in a division of the company; the friends of 
General’ Harrison withdrew and organized a new Rifle 
Corps. Their places were promptly filled by members 
whose political sentiments were more in unison with those 
that remained, and the “ Artillerists”’ in consequence of this 
unanimity of sentiment and possibly urged on by the efforts 
of the dissenters, became more prosperous than ever. 

In the spring of *37 the present uniform was adopted, 
(the former one being grey) and on the 4th of July follow- 
ing, the corps made their first appearance on parade in their 
new attire. 

On the 14th October ’37, they visited Easton, where they 
were handsomely received by the “ National Guards,’”’ Capt. 
Yohe, and were treated in the most hospitable manner by 
them. This visit is remembered by every member of the 
corps.as one of the most delightful epochs in its annals, and 
will not be forgotten while the corps exists, or any of its 
members retain the power of memory. 

They subsequently, by invitation, visited Bethlehem, and 
were handsomely escorted in and out of town by their ex- 
cellent Band, Capt. Beckel. During their short sojourn, 
every attention was paid to them by the citizens who 
seemed highly delighted with their visitors. 

A short time after this the ladies of Allentown had pre- 
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pared a beautiful Flag, which was presented to the corps on 
the birth-day of Washington, ’38, by Miss Maria M. Wil- 
son, accompanied with a neat and appropriate address in the 
name of the fair donors. The Flag was executed by a pro- 
mising young artist of the place, (since deceased) and in 
point of design, was really a most beautiful and appropriate 
present. : 

On the 13th April, 1840, Captain Gumpert announced his 
resignation, it was reluctantly accepted, accompanied by 
complimentary resolutions of the most flattering nature. 

On the first Monday of May following, Hugh 8S. Moor- 
head, then first sergeant, was promoted to the captaincy, and 
continues to command the company up to the present time. 


DESCRIPTION OF UNIFORM. 


Coat—Dark blue—double breasted—two rows gilt Ar- 
tillery buttons, ten in each row; lining to be red silk or 
worsted ; turnbacks on tail of coat red cloth with blazing 


ball as an ornament on each tail, and two inch red stripe on 4th—Reuhben Fox. 


8 


the pants. 





Epaulettes—Plain lace, straps of gold; gold crescent and 
bullion 23 inches deep. 


Cap—Black leather, 73 inches deep, 73 inches in diame- 
ter—ornaments cross cannon on blazing sun, gilt vizor and 
chin straps. 


Sash—Red, with black patent leather body belt. 
Sword—W ith gilt scabbard. 


Plume—Red Carmine. 


Captan—HUGH STEWART MOORHEAD. 


Ist Lieutenant—GrorGr Hartz. 


2d “ WitiiaAmM MERTz. 
Quarter Master Sergeant—Josuua H Anse. 
SERGEANTS. CorPORALS. 


1st—David Stem, 
2d—John Nounemaher, 
3d—Peter Good, 


1st—John Diffienderfer, 
2d—David Daubert, 

- $d—Joseph Nounemaher. 
4th—Charles L. Newhard. 














VOLUNTEER CORPS OF NATIVE AMERICANS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 


The volunteer corps of Native Americans was called into 
existence by a spirit which prevails among the members of 
the “ Native American Association of Louisiana,’ who are 
struggling against Foreign influence and lukewarm Ameri- 
can citizens, for the Repeal of the Naturalization Laws, and 
who believe there has been no period since the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, when a more vigilant examination 
of our position as a nation was demanded by the law of self- 
preservation than is required by the nature of circumstances 
at the present day. 

The most religious duty of American freemen is, to guard 
and protect the institutions based upon a constitution, writ- 
ten in the blood of the patriots of the Revolution. Itisa 
duty which the native born citizen of this Republic will 
never neglect, and it was in the rigid performance of this 
duty, to keep pace with large military companies, composed 
entirely of foreigners, at present organized in this city, and 
in support of the cause we are proud to advocate, the first 
company of “ Native Americans”’ was instituted. 

This Corps of “ Native Americans” was organized in the 
city of New Orleans in January 1840, and made its first pa- 
rade on the 22d day of February following, with 40 mus- 
kets, under the command of Col. E. L. Tracy, who has ever 
since continued in the command, has at all times and under 
all changes and circumstances retained, as he very justly de- 
serves, the respect and affections of the entire company. 

One of the constitutional requirements of the corps is, 
that no one can become a member unless he is a native born 
American citizen. The next and most prominent require- 
ment is, that they make it an imperative duty to parade 
publicly on each anniversary of American Independence. 
This duty has always been creditably performed. 

Notwithstanding the opposition they met with when first 


organized, the roll of Honorary members consists of very 
many of their oldest and most distinguished citizens, and 
the list of active members /arge and daily increasing. 

The following gentlemen have commanded the corps 
since its organization with distinguished ability. 

kK. L. TRACY—Captain. 

Ist Lieutenant—Henry FErno. 

2d “ JosrePH CuRTIS. 

SERGEANTS. 
1st—Robert L. Baker, 
2d—Wiilliam Salsman, 
3d—Douglass S. Osborn, 
4th—Samuel White. 


CorPoRALS. 
1st—Samuel Capen, 
2d—James Reed, 
3d—W illiam H. Watson. 





H. H. Hen ty, Sec’y. 


DESCRIPTION OF UNIFORM. 

Full Dress consists of black cloth conical cap lined with 
brass, brass front and chin scales; black pompoon. Knap- 
sacks of black painted canvass with blankets enclosed, 
marked “Native American” in gold letters on the back; 
white cross belts; the body belt of patent black leather se- 
cured by a brass plate stamped on the front with an 
American Eagle. A cartouche box and bayonet sheath 
with brass mountings. Coat light grey Kentucky Jeans, 
“purely native material,’’ with black wings; standing col- 
lar with a row of gilt buttons on the breast; the collar, 
cuffs and skirt trimmed with black cloth. Pantaloons of 
same material, (white pants in reserve,) with black stripe, 
one inch in width, on the outside and six brass buttons at 
bottom. The distinction between the officers and privates 
consists of epaulettes, a straight hanger with gilt scabbard, 


white buff leather sword-belt, with silver Eagle on brass 
plate and red sash. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


«“ At Paris I was less frequently absent from Bonaparte 
than at Malmaison. We sometimes in the evening walked 
together in the garden of the Tuilleries, after the gates 
were closed. In these evening walks he always wore a 
gray cloak, and a round hat. I was directed to answer 
“The first consul’? to the sentinel’s challenge of “Who goes 
there ?”’ These promenades, which were of much benefit 
to Bonaparte, and me also, as a relaxation from our labours, 
resembled those which we had at’ Malmaison. As to our 
promenades in the city, they were often very amusing. At 
the period of our first inhabiting the Tuilleries, when I saw 
Bonaparte enter the cabinet at eight o’clock in the evening 
in his gray coat, I knew he would say, “ Bourrienne, come 
and take a turn.”” Sometimes, then, instead of going out by 
the garden arcade, we would take the little gate which leads 
from the court to the apartments of the Duke d’ Angouleme. 
He would take my arm, and we would go to buy articles of 
trifling value in the shops of the Rue St Honore; but we 
did not extend ‘our excursions farther than Rue de l’Arbre 
Sec. Whilst I made the shopkeeper exhibit before us the 
articles which I appeared anxious to buy, he played his part 
in asking questions. Nothing was more amusing than to 
see him endeavor to imitate the careless and jocular tone of 
the young men of fashion. How awkward was-he in the 
attempt to put on dandy airs, when pulling up the corners 
of his cravat he would say, “ Well, Madame, is there any 
thing new to-day? Citizen, what say they of Bonaparte? 
Your shop appears to be well supplied. You surely have a 
great deal of custom. What do people say of that buffoon, 
Bonaparte??? He was made quite happy one day, when 
we were obliged to retire hastily from a shop to avoid the 
attacks which Bonaparte had drawn upon us by the irrever- 
ent tone in which he spoke of the first consul.”’ 

The following is an account of the much bruted murder 
of the prisoners at Jaffa: 

“On the 4th of March we commenced the siege of Jaffa. 
That paltry place, which, to a round sentence, was pomp- 
ously styled the ancient Joppa, held out only to the 6th of 
March, when it was taken by storm, and given up to pil- 
lage. The massacre was horrible. General Bonaparte sent 
his aids-de-camp, Beauharnais and Croisier, to appease the 
fury of the soldiers as much as possible, to observe what was 
passing, and report to him. They learnt that a consider- 
able part of the garrison had retired into some vast buildings, 
a sort of caravanseras, which formed a large enclosed court. 
Beauharnais and Croisier, who were distinguished by wear- 
ing the aid-de-camp scarf on the arm, proceeded to that 
place. The Arnauts and Albanians of whom these refugees 
were almost entirely composed, cried, from the windows, 
that they were willing to surrender upon an assurance that 
they would be exempted from the massacre to which the 
town was doomed; if not, they threatened to fire on the 


- 


aids-de-camp, and to defend themselves to the last extrem- 
ity. The two officers thought that they ought to accede to 
the proposition, notwithstanding the decree of death had 
been pronounced against the whole garrison, in consequence 
of the town being taken by storm. They brought them to 
our camp in two divisions, one consisting of about two thou- 
sand five hundred men, the other of about fifteen hundred. 
I was walking with General Bonaparte, in front of his tent, 
when we saw this multitude of men approaching, and before 
he even saw his aids-de-camp, he said to me in atone of 
profound sorrow: “ What do they wish me to do with these 
men? Have I food for them? ships to convey them to 
Egypt or France? Why, in the Devil’s name have they 
served me thus??? After their arrival,and the explanations 
which the general-in-chief demanded, and listened to with 
anger, Eugene and Croisier received the most severe repri- 
mand for their conduct. But the deed was done. Four 
thousand men were there. It was necessary to decide upon 
their fate. The two aids-de-camp observed, that they had 
found themselves in the midst of numerous enemies, and 
that he had directed them to restrain the carnage. “ Yes, 
doubtless,” replied the general-in-chief, with great warmth, 
“as to women, children and old men—all the peaceable in- 
habitants; but not with respect to armed soldiers. It was 
your duty to die, rather than bring these unfortunate crea- 
tures tome. What do you want me to do with them ?” 
These words were pronounced in the most angry tone. The 
prisoners were then ordered to sit down, and were placed 
without any order, in front of their tents, their hands tied 
behind their backs. A sombre fury was depicted in their 
countenances. We gave them a little biscuit and bread, 
squeezed out of the already scanty supply for the army. 
On the first day of their arrival, a council of war was held 
in the tent of the general-in-chief, to determine what course 
should be pursued with respect to them. The council de- 
liberated a long time without coming to any decision. On 
the evening of the following day, the daily reports of the 
generals of divisions came in. ‘They spoke of nothing but 
the insufficiency of the rations, the complaints of the sol- 
diers—of their murmurs and discontent at seeing their bread 
given to enemies, who had been withdrawn from their ven- 
geance, inasmuch as a decree of death, in conformity with 
the laws of war, had been passed on Jaffa. All these re- 
ports were alarming, and especially that of General Bon, in 
which no reserve was made. He spoke of nothing less 
than the fear of a revolt, which would be justified by the 
serious nature of the case. The council assembled again. 
All the generals of divisions were summoned to attend, and 
for several hours together they discussed, under separate 
questions, what measures might be adopted, with the most 
sincere desire to discover and execute one which would save 
the lives of these unfortunate prisoners. Should they be 
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sent into Egypt? Could it be done? To do so, it would 
be necessary to send them with a numerous escort, which 
would too much weaken our little army in the enemy’s 
country. How, besides, could they and the escort be sup- 
ported till they reached Cairo, having no provisions to give 
them on setting out, and their route being through a hostile 
territory, which we had exhausted, which presented no 
fresh resources, and through which we, perhaps, might re- 
turn. Should they be embarked? Where were the ships? 
—Where could they be found? All our optical instruments, 
directed over the sea, could not descry a single friendly 
sail. Bonaparte, I affirm, would have regarded such an 
event as a real favor of fortune. It was, and I am glad to 
have to say it, this sole idea, this sole hope, which made 
him brave, for three days, the murmurs of his army. But 
in vain was help looked for seaward. It did not come. 
Should the prisoners be set at liberty? They would then 
instantly proceed to St. Jean d’Acre to reinforce the Pacha, 
or else, throwing themselves into the mountains of Na- 
plouse, would greatly annoy our rear and right flank, and 
deal out death to us as a recompense for the life we had 
given them. There could be no doubt of this. What is a 
Christian dog toa Turk? It would have even been a reli- 
gious and meritorious act in the eyes of the prophet. Could 
they be incorporated, disarmed, with our soldiers in the 
ranks? Here again the question of food presented itse!f in 
all its force. Next came to be considered the danger of 
having such comrades, while marching through an enemy’s 
country. What might happen in the event of a battle be- 
fore St. Jean d’Acre? Could we even tell what might oc- 
cur during the march? and, finally, what must be done with 
them when under the ramparts of that town, if we should be 
able to take them there? The same embarrassments with 
respect to the questions of provisions and security would 
then recur with increased force. The third day arrived 
without its being possible, anxiously as it was desired, to 
come to any conclusion favorable to the preservation of 
these unfortunate men. The murmurs in the camp grew 
louder—the evil went on increasing—remedy appeared im- 
possible—danger was real and imminent. The order for 
shooting the prisoners was given and executed on the 10th 
of March. We did not, as has been stated, separate the 
Egyptians from the other prisoners. There were no egypt 
ians. Many of the unfortunate creatures composing the 
smaller division, which was fired on close to the sea coast, 

at sume distance from the other column, succeeded in swine 
ming to some reef of rocks out of the reach of musket-shot. 
The soldiers rested their muskets on the sand, and, to in- 
duce the prisoners to return, employed the Egyptian signs 
of reconciliation in use in the country. They came back; 
but as they advanced, they were killed, and disappeared 
among the waves. I confine myself to these details of this 
act of dreadful necessity, of which I was an eye witness. 

Others who, like myself, saw it, have fortunately spared me 
the recital of the sanguinary result. This atrocious scene 
still makes me shudder, when I think of it, as it did on the 


day I beheld it; and I would wish it were possible for me 
to forget it, rather than be compelled to describe it. All the 
horrors imagination can conceive, relative to this day of 
blood, would fall short of the reality. 

sal | have related the truth, the whole truth. I was pre- 
sent at all the discussions, all the conferences, all the deli- 
berations. It may be supposed that I had not a deliberate 
voice ; but I am bound to declare that the situation of the 
army, the scarcity of food, our small numerical strength, in 
the midst of a country where every individual was an ene- 
my, would have induced me to vote in the affirmative of 
the proposition which was earried into effect, if I had had a 
vote to give. It was necessary to be on the spot in order to 
understand the horrible necessity which existed.”’ 

The incident related below occurred previous to the bat- 
tle of Marengo. 

“The first consul passed six days at Milan. On the day 
after our arrival there, a spy, who had served us very well 
in the first campaign in Italy, was announced. The first 
consul recollected him, and ordered him to be shown into 
his cabinet. ‘What, are you here?’ he exclaimed ; ‘so, you 
are not shot yet!’—* General,’ replied the spy, ‘when the 
war re- commenced, I determined to serve the Austrians, 
because you were far from Europe. I always follow my 
fortune; but the truth is, I am tired of my trade. I wish 
to have ‘done with it, and to get enough to enable me to re- 
tire. I have been sent to your lines by General Melas, and 
I can render you an important service. I will give an ex- 
act account of the force and position of all the enemies’ 
corps, and the names of their commanders. I can tell you 
the situation in which Alessandria now is. You know me: 
I will not deceive you; but, I must carry back some report 
to my general. You need not care to give me some true 
particulars, which I can communicate to him.—‘Oh! as to 
that,’ resumed the first consul, ‘the enemy is welcome to 
know my forces and my position, provided I know his, and 
he be ignorant of my plans. You shall be satisfied; but do 
not deceive me: I will give youa thousand Louis if you 
serve me well.’ I then wrote down, from the dictation of 
the spy, the names of the corps, their amount, their position, 
and the names of the generals commanding them. ‘The first 
consul stuck pins in the map to mark his plans on places, 
respecting which he received information from the spy. We 
also learned that Alessandria was without provisions, that 
Melas was far from expecting a siege, that many of his 
troops were sick, and that he wanted medicines. Berthier 
was ordered to draw up for the spy a nearly accurate state- 
ment of our position. ‘The information given by this man 
proved so accurate and useful, that on his return from Ma- 
rengo, Bonaparte ordered me to pay him the thousand 
Louis. The spy afterwards informed him, that Melas was 
delighted with the way in which he had served him in this 
affair, and had rewarded him handsomely. He assured us 
that he had bidden farewell to his odious profession. The 


first consul regarded this little event as one of the favors of 
fortune.”’ 
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